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This is why I called our experiences, taken all together, a quasi- 
chaos. There is vastly more discontinuity in the sum total of ex- 
periences than we commonly suppose. The nucleus of every man's 
experience, the sense of his own body, is, it is true, an absolutely 
continuous perception; and equally continuous is his perception 
(though it may be very inattentive) of a material environment of 
that body, changing by gradual transition when the body moves. 
But the rest of the physical world is at all times absent from each 
of us, a conceptual object merely, into the perceptual realities of 
which our life inserts itself at points discrete and relatively rare. 
Eound the nucleus, partly continuous and partly discrete, of what 
we call the physical world of actual perception, innumerable hosts 
of thinkers, pursuing their several lines of physically true cogitation 
trace paths that intersect one another only at discontinuous per- 
ceptual points, and the rest of the time are quite incongruent ; and 
around the whole of the nucleus of relative 'reality,' as around the 
Dyak's head of my late metaphor, there floats the vast nimbus of 
experiences that are wholly subjective, that are non-substitutional, 
that find not even an eventual ending for themselves in the per- 
ceptual world— the mere day-dreams and joys and sufferings and 
wishes of the individual minds. These exist with one another, 
indeed, and with the objective nucleus, but out of them it is probable 
that to all eternity no inter-related system of any kind will ever 
be made. 

This notion of the purely substitutional or conceptual physical 
world brings us to the most critical of all the steps in the develop- 
ment of a philosophy of pure experience. The paradox of self- 
transcendency in knowledge comes back upon us here, but I think 
that our notions of pure experience and of substitution, and our 
radically empirical view of conjunctive transitions, are Denkmittel 
that will carry us safely through the pass. 

William James. 

Harvard University. 



DISCUSSION 
IDEALISM AND EEALISM 

II. THE DISTINCTION OF OBJECT AND PERCEPTION 

TN the preceding part of this article I replied to Dr. Montague's 
-*- criticisms in so far as they relate to the validity of the physi- 
ological argument, and endeavored to show that in deference to this 
argument we must hold that, while physical objects are external to 
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the body, they are not external to the mind. I come now to Dr. Mon- 
tague 's account of my reasons for, as he calls it, ' rejecting the reality 
of sensible qualities. ' And, first of all, I must protest against this way 
of stating my position. I do not ' reject the reality of sensible quali- 
ties, ' but only their reality without the mind. Nor do I, as he says, 
hold to 'the correspondingly transcendent and mysterious character 
of the real things. ' I hold, with Berkeley and Kant, that the objects 
we immediately perceive are the real things. But I hold, also with 
Berkeley and Kant, that these real things exist only as phenomena, 
as states of mind, and that these states of mind stand symbolically 
for realities beyond the mind. I should not wish to take Dr. Mon- 
tague to task for a mere looseness of expression, but I think his con- 
ception of physical reality reveals itself here : things can not be real 
unless they are beyond the mind. What would Berkeley have said 
to the accusation that he denied the reality of sensible qualities? 
Has Dr. Montague forgotten Kant's distinction between the 'em- 
pirical reality' of matter and its 'transcendental ideality'? In 
truth, it is not I who deny the reality of perceived objects, but Dr. 
Montague, who tells us that, when we think we perceive a tree, what 
we really perceive is an event within our organism. 

But to come to Dr. Montague's account of my reasons. He finds 
them to be three : (1) that the primary qualities can not be conceived 
without the secondary qualities, and that the secondary qualities are 
'intrinsically subjective'; (2) that it would be multiplying worlds 
praeter necessitatem to believe that sensible qualities exist both 
within and without the mind; (3) that we can not imagine ourselves 
completely away from objects without their vanishing in our grasp. 
In reality, these are not my reasons for the view in question, but more 
or less suggestive remarks which I make by the way. My reasons 
are the physiological and what I call the metaphysical argument. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Montague's discussion of these remarks gives him 
an opportunity to make some taking points, and I am not sorry to 
be called upon to defend them. 

As regards the first, Dr. Montague has slightly misunderstood me. 
My contention was not that the secondary qualities are 'intrinsically 
subjective in their nature,' but that they are admittedly subjective. 
That is, most persons admit that light, sound, heat and cold, etc., 
have no existence outside of the organism, but come into being only 
when the extra-bodily ether vibrations, sound-waves, etc., give rise to 
sensation. I can not agree with Dr. Montague that the reason why 
the secondary qualities have been considered subjective is because of 
their 'uselessness for purposes of prediction' or their 'regular and 
marked association with feelings of pleasure and pain. ' It is solely 
because the stimuli that produce them have to be construed in terms 
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of the primary qualities. That is, it is not redness in the stimulus 
that enables it to call forth the sensation of red, but a certain wave- 
length of light ; it is not objective sweetness in the sugar that enables 
it to call forth the sensation of sweet, but a certain chemical action. 
The hypothesis of an objective redness and sweetness is, therefore, 
otiose. It is more profitable to inquire in what sense the secondary 
qualities have been proved to be subjective. I can not go into the 
question here, but I think it would be found that the distinction 
of primary and secondary qualities is merely a branch of the physio- 
logical argument, and that the sense would at least include that of 
intra-mental. 

I come next to the remark that it would be needlessly duplicating 
worlds to hold that sensible qualities exist both within and without 
the mind. Dr. Montague has missed the point of the remark. As 
he states it, the point would seem to be that there is something 
incredible, or contrary to the known economy of nature, in the pro- 
duction of resembling things, and therefore in the hypothesis that 
sensible qualities exist both within and without the mind. This is 
by no means my opinion. I agree with Dr. Montague that nature 
is prolific, and that there are a vast number, of similar things in the 
world. My point was, rather, that when you set out to determine 
whether the physical world is an extra-mental or an intra-mental 
fact, and when you find, or think you find, that the only parts of it 
which can ever be immediately given to you are intra-mental facts, 
it, becomes an unnecessary doubling of those parts to assume that 
they also exist as extra-mental facts. What you wished to know was 
whether the parts immediately given were extra-mental or intra- 
mental ; you have found them to be intra-mental, and that settles the 
matter. Of course, if you confuse intra-mental with intra-bodily, 
and hold that the only objects we ever immediately perceive are 
intra-bodily facts, the desire to piece out this fragmentary physical 
world by assuming extra-bodily objects not wholly unlike those we 
immediately perceive must be very strong indeed. 

I come, finally, to the third remark upon which Dr. Montague 
comments, and this to me is the most important and interesting 
part of his article, for his observations are neatly put and incisive, 
and they express a difficulty with the idealistic theory which seems 
to be very widely felt. They furnish me a welcome opportunity to 
say a few words on the current tendency to reject Berkeleianism 
in favor of a more or less naive realism. 

The remark was, that we can not completely imagine ourselves 
away from objects without their vanishing in our grasp. On this 
Dr. Montague comments as follows: "It is true that whenever I 
think of anything, there exists along with the thing thought of my 
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present act of thinking about it, but this either has no significance 
at all, for the reason that I can perceive my act of thinking to be 
extrinsically and, therefore, unessentially associated with its object 
and something to which I can pay more or less attention without the 
object changing at all, or else it means that I here and now can think 
of nothing at all as having reality or meaning of any kind that is not 
a part of my own consciousness at this present moment. Not only 
the physical world, but Socrates, my great-grandparents, my own 
past and future existence, are all nothing but aspects of my present 
psychosis. No one, and certainly no believer in things-in-themselves, 
could accept the extreme solipsism which this argument would mean, 
if it meant anything." Dr. Alexander's article contains a very sim- 
ilar passage : ' ' We are none of us solipsists ; we believe that we know 
things and beings existing apart from ourselves; we believe that our 
knowledge means more than it is, that it stands for something beyond 
its immediate content. And if this is true, if there exists something 
which is not in our knowledge, something which is different from 
our knowledge of it, then that something is not dependent upon our 
consciousness for its existence." 

On these passages I observe that, as bearing on the question be- 
fore us, they are vitiated by the fact that they fail to distinguish 
between perception and representative thought. They treat per- 
ception as if it were admittedly a case of representative thought. 
Now, the characteristic of representative thought is that it deals with 
an absent object. This being so, it is obvious that I can, not directly 
perceive, but reflectively recognize my act of thinking to be distinct 
from and 'unessentially associated with' the object with which it 
has to do; and to assert that the object of memory exists only as 
the remembering state, the object of expectation only as the sub- 
jective expecting, the thing conceived only as the conception, would 
of course be absurd. Dr. Montague has chosen his examples — 
Socrates, my past and future existence, etc. — with the express object 
of having them merely represented by thought, and not actually 
present. He chooses his great-grandparents rather than his grand- 
parents because he has presumably seen the latter, and this would 
interfere with their being made effectually other than the thought. 
But now, the peculiarity of physical objects is that they are not 
merely thought of in absentia, but actually present to consciousness 
—as present as a toothache or a desire. That I can perceive a phys- 
ical object so far as thus actually present to be other than my con- 
sciousness of it, by no means follows from the fact that I recognize 
objects of memory and conception to be other. Nor is the idealist 
who explains such presence by the fact that physical objects exist, 
like toothaches and desires, as states of consciousness in any way 
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committeed thereby to a solipsistic theory in the case of objects of 
thought. 

To this it may be replied that the difference, while obvious enough, 
must be explained in some other way, since we do, in point of fact, 
distinguish between physical objects and the consciousness of them. 
But what right have we to assume that this is a distinction of two 
separate things, rather than a distinction of two different, ways of 
regarding one thing? 1 We are told, of course, that we must separate 
the quality red from the sensation of red that is aware of it, the per- 
ception of a tri-dimensional book from the book itself. This, I regret 
to say, is something I have never been able to do. I quite appreciate 
that the conception of a quality is a different thing from the concep- 
tion of a sensation, but it has always seemed to me that what we 
conceive in these two ways is the same identical fact. I can not 
detect, over and above the quality red, any sensation or conscious- 
ness or subject that contemplates or has it; but it seems to me that 
the luminous existence of that red is the full account of the fact. 
Nor can I detect any perception (though I can detect a certain 
amount of thought) over and above the given book. The givenness 
appears to me to be an inseparable character of the book, without 
which it could not exist at all. When I say, then, that the very 
same fact or experience can be thought of in two ways, either as an 
episode in my personal history, or as a constituent of a vast con- 
tinuous physical world the other parts of which I only conceive, it 
seems to me that I am giving an account of the distinction which is 
idealistic, no doubt, but which differs from the realistic account in 
being accurately true to the facts. 

Until quite recently I should have thought the foregoing a suffi- 
cient reply to the argument that we distinguish between physical ob- 
jects and our consciousness of them. But I am coming to see that it 
does not concede to the realist all he has a right to demand, or at least 
that it does not adequately meet the difficulty in the idealistic posi- 
tion which he feels. A doctrine widely held, indeed the prevailing 
doctrine at present, makes of physical objects essentially objects of 
thought. Now, it can not be denied both that thought enters into 
our perception of objects— that perception, in other words, is a kind 
of conception— and that it is a general principle that objects of 
thought are distinct from the mental state which constitutes the 
thought of them. 'Knowledge,' says Dr. Alexander, 'means more 

1 Dr. Alexander cites, apparently with approval, Professor Maeh's view that 
'the data of physics and psychology are the same,' the only difference being 
' in the kind of phenomenal interrelation studied.' This seems to me to be 
the correct view, but if Dr. Alexander accepts it he can hardly be the ' naive 
realist ' that Dr. Montague imagines him. 
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than it is, it stands for something beyond its immediate content'; 
and perception is a form of knowledge. 

Let us for the moment admit this intellectualistic position, and 
let us inquire what exactly it establishes. For I think it would be 
hasty to assume that it establishes the independent existence of a 
material world. Knowledge may 'stand for something beyond its 
immediate content' in two ways: (1) when I think of a centaur or 
an absurdity, these objects of thought are, as Stout shows, 2 distinct 
from the thought of them; (2) when I think of another person's 
mind or of my past, the object of thought is not only distinct from 
the thought of it, but it exists or existed separately from the thought. 
In other words, thought has in the one case to do with an ideal 
object, in the other case with an eject. Now, even granting that 
matter as an object of thought is distinct from the thought of it, how 
does this prove that it exists as an eject, and not merely as an ideal 
object? How can we be sure that the physical world is anything 
more than a conceptual schema or framework that enables us to 
calculate the vicissitudes of our sensations? How can we be sure 
that the 'empirical reality' of matter is inconsistent with its 'tran- 
scendental ideality'? 

It will be replied, I suppose, that matter is evidently not an object 
of thought in that ideal sense ; it is an object of thought that we see. 
Perception involves sensation, and the object of sensation is distinct 
from the sensation itself. Let us grant this for a moment, and let 
us consider what exactly it is that has been proved. It has been 
proved that the object exists independently of the sensation at the 
time when the sensation exists, but it has not been proved that it 
exists at any other time. In other words, you have proved the inde- 
pendence of matter but you have not proved its continuous existence. 
But its continuous existence, it will be said, follows from its inde- 
pendence ; if matter exists independently of sensation, then the cessa- 
tion of the sensation does not carry with it the cessation of the matter. 
This seems to me a very hasty inference. Suppose the world were 
so constructed that physical objects and our perceptions of them 
always came into existence and passed out of existence together: 
would our experience be any different from what it is? Then you 
can not infer from our experience as it is that objects exist when 
we do not perceive them. How, indeed, could experience possibly 
inform us that objects exist when not experienced? Yet I presume 
experience is our source of knowledge about objects. 

It will be replied that such a view destroys the reality of our 
knowledge of objects. So, no doubt, it does — the reality of our 
knowledge of their continuous existence. But the question is pre- 

2 'Analytic Psychology,' Vol. I., p. 45. 
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cisely whether we have any such knowledge. In my opinion the only 
knowledge we have is such as we could legitimately have obtained 
from experience, namely, the knowledge of their continuous percepti- 
bility. This knowledge, with all that it includes (and it includes the 
entire body of science), remains whole and unimpaired, and physical 
knowledge so far as justified is, therefore, as truly knowledge as ever. 
It is by a confusion of thought that the realist imagines that when he 
has proved the independence of matter he has proved a continuously 
existing physical world like that in which the plain man believes. 

But he has not even proved the independence of matter, for it is 
impossible to admit the assumption on which his reasoning is based : 
that sensation has an object distinct from itself. It is a principle, 
unquestionably, that thought always has an object distinct from 
itself, but there is no corresponding principle applying to sensation. 
To separate between the sensation of red and the quality red in such 
a way as to have two distinct existences is an impossible feat. On 
the other hand, we have admitted that perception involves thought 
and that matter as an object of thought is distinct from the thought 
of it. The realist is therefore so far in the right. But it remains 
to be determined in what shape matter exists independently of the 
thought of it. Realists jump to the conclusion that it exists as 
matter-stuff, that their realism is naive. This in no way necessarily 
follows from the admission of its independent existence, but the mode 
of existence still remains to be determined. 

But the mode of existence, the realist will urge, is fully deter- 
mined by the content or deliverance of the knowledge as such: it 
exists as matter and as independent of thought, and there is an end 
of the question. These indications would be final or rather sufficient, 
if there were not two distinct ways in which they might be fulfilled : 
by its existing as matter-stuff, and by its existing as sensation. 
Realists assume that there is a contradiction between objects being 
material and independent of thought, and their being composed of 
sensation; and they assume this because they confuse independence 
of thought with independence of the mind. Now, if it were pos- 
sible for us to know that objects exist whether perceived or not, 
we might know them to be independent of the mind, and they could 
not then be composed of sensation. As it is, we only know them to 
be independent of thought, and this is perfectly consistent with their 
being composed of it. 

The conclusion to which I am coming will now be apparent. We 
have seen that thought has an object distinct from itself, but it does 
not present its object to us as real and present; that sensation pre- 
sents to us an object that is real and present, but that object is not 
distinct from the sensation. This being so, it seems to me that the 
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very simple solution of the difficulty between idealists and realists lies 
in holding that matter exists independently of the thought of it, but 
exists in the shape of sensation — in the shape, that is, of my sensa- 
tion who experience the matter. 

According to this view, matter exists for us in two distinct ways : 
as a sensational experience, and as an object of thought. These two 
ways are exactly analogous to the two relations in which we stand 
to our thoughts and feelings: (1) we may have (that is, be) a 
thought or feeling, and (2) we may think about it. When I think 
about one of my feelings, say a toothache, the object thought of exists 
independently of my thought of it, yet it exists as another (slightly 
earlier) state of my consciousness. In just the same way, the object 
of which I think when I think of matter (and this, whether my 
thought be a discursive one, or one of those fused thoughts that enter 
into the tissue of a perception) exists independently of the thought 
of it in the shape of another state (or portion of a state) of my con- 
sciousness, namely, sensation. When I think of matter I think of 
certain of my sensations. I think of them, of course, in a certain 
peculiar way, otherwise I should not think of them as matter; that 
is, I think of them in their relations to other similar sensations in 
my own and other consciousnesses. 

Most authorities, following Kant (or at least a line of thought in 
Kant), recognize matter only as an object of thought; the sensations 
themselves they do not consider to be matter, but at most the raw 
material out of which matter is formed. I believe this intellectual- 
istic view to be erroneous, and hold that the sensations alone are 
matter, and are the object which the thought of matter is about. The 
sensations are matter by standing to each other in certain relations, 
such as extensity, recurrence, etc. Now, my thinking of them in 
these relations does not constitute or establish the relations; the re- 
lations are there, in or between the sensations, whether I think of 
them or not. Matter is, therefore, not constituted by the thought 
(or perception, i. e., conception) of it, but by the sensations which 
the thought is about. 

The current low estimate of Berkeleianism seems to me to be due 
to the failure to keep these two relations of the mind to matter sep- 
arate. Matter as composed of sensation is identical with the experi- 
ence, consciousness, or (in that sense) 'perception' of it; this is the 
relation of the mind to matter of which Berkeley was thinking, and 
he is perfectly right with regard to it; there is no subject or con- 
sciousness distinct from the sensational experience and that is aware 
of it, but the sensational experience is itself an integral part of the 
mind or subject. Hence the delightful paradox of Kant (I do not 
know how this is to be reconciled with his intellectualism) that we 
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are aware of matter by means of self-consciousness. 4 To say, on the 
other hand, that matter as an object of thought (or of that concep- 
tion which enters into perception) is identical with the thought or 
consciousness of it in that sense, is evidently absurd. But Berkeley 
never meant to say this; the consciousness to which he referred was 
not the intellectual consciousness by which we conceive matter, but 
the sensational consciousness by which it exists. The absurdity of 
Berkeleianism is therefore all from the point of view of a false in- 
tellectualistic theory. 

To sum up : the proposition esse = percipi is ambiguous, in that 
the percipi may mean either cogitari or sentiri. Berkeley meant the 
word in the sense of sentiri, and thus interpreted the proposition is 
perfectly correct. Intellectualists take it in the sense of cogitari, 
and this makes the proposition absurd. They are perfectly right 
that no object of intellectual consciousness can ever be identical 
with the consciousness of it. But they must go farther. If the 
object is to have real existence, if it is not to be a purely ideal object, 
some way of existing must be found for it in rerum naturd other 
than that which it has as merely an object of thought. Thus the 
very fact that the esse of matter can not be percipi in the intel- 
lectual sense makes it possible that it may be percipi in the sense of 
sensation. Finally, if we take account of the physiological argument 
set forth in the first part of this article, I think we see that it not 
only may but must be percipi in this sense. 

Throughout this discussion of the relation of object and percep- 
tion, I have abstracted from the fact— as I hold it to be— that our 
perceptions are symbolic of things-in-themselves to which they enable 
us to adjust our relations. I have abstracted from this fact because 
it was impossible to consider it without unduly complicating the 
discussion. Nevertheless, I think it probable that certain peculiari- 
ties in our way of regarding our perceptions are to be explained by 
the fact that they stand symbolically for things-in-themselves. Thus, 
the permanence or continuous existence which we have so strong a 
tendency to attribute to them arises, in my opinion, through a trans- 
ference to the symbol of qualities which in truth belong only to the 
thing-in-itself. And if it is true, as I suppose it is, that we regard 
not only matter qua object of thought but also matter qua sensation 
as somehow other than ourselves, I think the explanation would be 
found to be that we have a habit of acting towards the latter as if it 
were the thing-in-itself for which it stands. But I will not enlarge 
further upon an aspect of the problem which I have discussed quite 
fully in Ch. XII. of 'Why the Mind has a Body.' 

C. A. Strong. 

Columbia University. 

* ' Kritik der reinen Vernunft,' ed. Hartenstein, p. 599. 



